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College Aims Past and Present.— " ... The salient finding 
of this comparison of older conceptions of college purposes with those 
current more recently seems to be that, both formerly and now, 
the institution under consideration has been regarded primarily 
as the place of liberal training; i. e. f the place where general rather 
than special training shall be given. Although in the more recent 
period the occupational and pre-professional objectives have gained 
some ground, the stronghold of this predominant opinion is relatively 
far from taken. At the same time the conceptions of the character 
of this liberal education have undergone extended modification* 
Whereas formerly the liberal training contended for was largely 
disciplinary in nature, it has in the intervening half -century taken 
on a social emphasis, an emphasis demanding the recognition of 
civic and social responsibilities, including those of leadership and the 
interests of the family unit. Additional purposes receiving more 
frequent recognition in the modern period are the development of 
scholarly interest and ambition, selection, guidance and exploration 
and coordination for the student of the fields of learning. . . 

41 ... In the light of the facts just illustrated touching the historic 
shift of materials from the college to the secondary-school curriculum, 
the consequent advancing age of the college entrant, the extension 
of the periods of professional training and the present opportunities 
for specialization during the last two years of most of our colleges 
of liberal arts, may it not be that, for the bulk of those of our popula- 
tion who will seek the advantages of higher education, we are attempt- 
ing to go too far into maturity with our period of non-occupational 
training? Perhaps we shall always have need for places where 
extended liberal training for a few may be obtained, but in a de- 
mocracy in which both leaders and followers must be trained — non- 
dictating leaders of intelligently co-operating followers — and where 
the rising tide of popular education is coming rapidly to flood at 
least the first two years of education beyond the high school, is it 
not possible that the junior-college plan or some adaptation of it 
comports well with our needs ?" 

L. V. Koos and C. C. Crawford, in School and Society. 

The Product of Our Schools and Colleges. — "The standards 
by which we judge the character and extent of the education of an 
individual differ from generation to generation. What are the tests 
which we should apply today? How can we distinguish an educated 
from an uneducated man?. . . 
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"(1) Culture and general information are what the public usually 
looks for in an educated man or woman and, less frequently, perhaps, 
some degree of expert knowledge. Culture is a word that has always 
in the past been associated with education. Is the average college 
graduate of today a man of culture? I think we will all agree that 
he is not... In attempting to provide a university education 
for every young man and every young woman who wants it, as most 
of our state universities are now doing, we have abandoned culture 
as the prime aim of education. . . 

"(2) One of the most obvious tests of the old education was the 
power of expression, the correct use of the mother tongue in written 
and oral language. Does the college graduate of today use correct 
English and is he able to write effectively? I fear we cannot claim 
very much for the average graduate in this particular. . . 

"(3) Another mark of an educated man is the power of observation 
and reflection. The college undoubtedly develops these faculties to a 
considerable extent, observation, I should say, more than reflection. . . 

"(4) We expect to find in the college graduate some evidence of 
originality and independent judgment and initiative. Originality 
again is inborn, but it may be developed by a college education. . . 
I think that the modern college does a great deal in developing inde- 
pendence of judgment and I believe that the American college in 
particular develops in the average student a considerable degree of 
initiative. . . 

"(5) Do we cultivate in our students a correct attitude toward 
life, or a sense of social responsibility? No student pays or begins 
to pay for his education even in those colleges where tuition is charged, 
and in the great state universities he usually gets it for nothing. 
Why these great endowments and state subsidies if not to turn out 
good citizens and useful members of society? Here again I think 
that the college is performing its mission. . . 

"(6) Do we develop in our students an abiding faith in the larger 
things of life — idealism? Humanity would make little progress 
without idealism and optimism. . . 

"(7) Does our modern education implant in the student the power 
of growth? Does it really stimulate his intellectual life?... 
Open-mindedness is a characteristic of the educated man. He is 
willing to recognize mistakes and to draw new conclusions from 
new facts. Without open-mindedness there can be no intellectual 
honesty, and this is of course the highest virtue that the educated 
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man can attain. If we can develop in our students the power of 
growth, open-mindedness, and intellectual honesty, the college will 
stand fully justified by its product/' 

J. H. Latan6, in School and Society. 

Undergraduate Psychology. — "The decision of the college 
man — and it is as hard and granite-like as any of the Supreme Court's 
— is that there are just two things to be got out of college; one of 
them is the ability to concentrate, to work hard, to stay up late at 
night fidgeting over a problem until it has become possible to solve 
it, to study six hours at a stretch without becoming a physical wreck; 
and the other is the faculty of not being ridiculous. From the last 
of these, critics of college education might be expected to learn some- 
thing, but they don't; it is a minor strain, yet it runs all through 
undergraduate life and has a very definite function in a college man's 
education. But the first of these is a rockbound conclusion, and 
all the king's horses and all the king's men cannot shake his faith 
in its efficacy. It is something definite in all this sea of indefinitude 
which is college life that he can pin to; even if he has forgotten every- 
thing he ever learned, even if details, dates, theorems, and theories 
have escaped him, leaving his mind a perfect blank, if he shall have 
acquired the faculty of work, the blessing of concentration, he shall 
not be altogether assetless. The facts and fancies that his brain 
is stuffed with, it is his business to forget, the sooner the more pain- 
lessly, but if he has learned to concentrate for a sufficient length of 
time without flinching upon an unpleasant textbook written with 
approved dullness, he feels that his efforts at an education have 
not been in vain." Harvard Graduates Magazine. 

The Junior College. — "There is no doubt of the fact that before 
long it will become necessary to redefine the nature and the function 
of the state university. The rapid increase in numbers has so in- 
tensified the problem of administration that, even were the students 
that enter all that could be desired, some limit must be set to the 
number of students and faculty. Even now it has come about that 
few instructors know even the names of the students in their classes, 
and there are a dozen state universities where the president rarely 
comes into direct contact with the professors. The wonder is we 
are doing so well in spite of the heavy handicap popular education 
has put on its 'institutions of higher learning.' 
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